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strongly emphasized. One does not mean that the historian of 
the reign of Louis Phillipe was unconscious of political issues; 
one merely complains of the limits which Thureau-Dangin set 
himself. Some Catholic might well follow up the suggestive 
beginning Harold Laski has made in two brilliant chapters of 
"Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty." Again we miss a 
social emphasis such as was attempted in Hall's Social Meaning 
of Modern Religious Movements in England. Students of litera- 
ture might wish that Thureau-Dangin had anticipated Hutton's 
chapter in The Cambridge History of English Literature. But 
when all is said the conclusion remains that we have here a more 
comprehensive study of the field than in any other single writer, 
however much we have changed our fashions in historiography. 

The work is of a finer sympathy and a nobler spirit than most 
histories of the events it deals with. The vagaries of Anglicanism 
are treated with constant courtesy. Always present is a win- 
ning charity for the Catholic gropings of the Anglican which is 
far preferable to the customary ridicule heaped on the compro- 
mises of High Churchism. The Introduction — not the least val- 
uable portion of the book — contains a praiseworthy statement 
of the attitude Thureau-Dangin maintains throughout. One is 
never pained by untoward levity and flippancy; the Wars of 
Westminster are not a glorified humoresque, nor the ecclesiastical 
careers of the Victorian Eminences a bitter farce. 

The future historian of the English Catholic Revival will 
no doubt improve on Thureau-Dangin. He will draw on the 
many particular studies of the last few years. He will be able to 
trace the ever broadening influence of a movement which is still 
with us. He will chronicle the effects of Newman's dynamic 
conception of theology, the creation of a new Catholic temper 
in life which makes Catholic thought a rallying place for true 
liberals and romantics outside the Church, the recovery of our 
liturgical heritage. All this and more remains to be done. But 
Thureau-Dangin will be supplemented, not supplanted. 

Joseph M. Egan. 



The English Reform Bill of 1867. By Joseph H. Park, Ph. D. 

(Assistant Professor at the University of New York.) 

Columbia University Studies. New York, 1920. Pp. 285. 

Under the general direction of Professors James T. Shotwell 

and Carlton Hayes of Columbia, Dr. Park in his scholarly study 
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of the Reform Bill of 1867 has made a worthy contribution to 
the historical literature dealing with the growth of English 
liberalism and democracy. The bibliography and elaborate foot- 
notes will make it an extremely serviceable volume for scholars. 
An introductory chapter considers the importance of the Act of 
1832, the demand for a further extension of the suffrage and 
a new reapportionment of seats in Parliament due to the con- 
tinued shifting of the laboring population to the cities, and the 
influence of continental and American movements upon English 
political liberalism. Other chapters deal with the condition of 
the working classes in the hard years of sixties, the popular as 
well as the official attitude toward reform, and Disraeli's success- 
ful passage of the Reform Act. A well written and carefully 
weighed conclusion suggests the importance of the Bill of 1867 
in relation to Irish Disestablishment, reform in Scotland and Ire- 
land, colonial administration, party life, educational bills, and 
labor organizations. 

R. J. P. 



Historical Records and Studies. Vol. xv. Published by the 
United States Catholic Historical Society. New York, 1921. 
Pp. 156. 

The ten essays included in this volume form a worthy con- 
tribution to the history of the Church in America. 

Hon. Maurice Francis Egan, emeritus professor of English 
Literature in the Catholic University, has contributed "An 
Appreciation of James A. McMaster," editor and publisher of 
the New York Freeman's Journal (1848-1886), with whom he 
was associated as an assistant editor. It is an intensely inter- 
esting account of McMaster, the scholarly, versatile, but aggres- 
sively critical writer, who as a convert gloried with Scottish de- 
light in his theological and philosophical encounters with Bron- 
son, D'Arcy, McGee, Purcell, Hughes, and Kenrick; who, as a 
States-Rights Democrat, exulted in the suppression of his paper 
and in his own imprisonment during the Civil War ; and who for 
personal reasons looked coldly upon Irish national aspirations. 
There is a sidelight on the school question, in which McMaster 
ably supported Governor Seward, Archbishop Hughes, and the 
protestant, President Nott, of his alma mater, Union College 
Seminary. The quotation from the humorous-minded Arch- 



